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BaLTIMORE: 





CORN. 

If there be any who may have put in their corn 
without being able to manure their ground, from 
want of time, who may have manure at command, 
we would advise them still to give it a dressing, 
either before the grain comes up, or just’ after it 
has done so. 

Those who may live upon tide water, where 
the sea-weed washes ashore, have a certain re- 
source in that article to insure a good yield of 
corm, and by taking a little trouble may add 25 
per cent. to their product : in ploughing their corn 
the first time, let the furrow be turned from the 
stalks on either side; let the cart follow the 
plough with the sea-weed, put in a shovel fall of 
it around the stalks, in the furrow; then let the 
plough return the soil, covering up the sea-weed, 
and they may rest assured the happiest results 
will crown their labors. 

Those who have not this resource, have an e- 
qual fertilizer in the mould and leaves from the 
woods, which, if applied in the same way, would 
actequally efficient. So also would well rotted 
manure of any kind. 

But should there be any who are so situated, 
as not tobe able to encounter this trouble, we 
would advise them to a less laborious course.— 
Let them mix ten bushels of spent ashes with one 
of plaster, and cast a common sized kitchen ladie- 
ful upon each hill soon after the corn is up. 

If there should be any who may not be able to 
obtain the ashes, an ordinarily sized table-spoon- 
ful of plaster to each hill, will act as a charm if 
put around and on: the plants, when they first 
come up. 

BEETS AND PARSNIPS. 
These roots may be sown up to the last of thi* 


weer 


month in good loamy ground, well manured, with 

a certainty of a reasonably fair crop, and we most 

earnestly recommend to every one, who would 

wish to have a plentifully. supplied winter dairy, 

to embrace the opportunity of putting them in. 
RUTA BAGA. 

We are particularly desirous to see this valuable 
root gaining upon the favor of agriculturists, and 
therefore, would remind them, that they should 
bestir themselves, so as to get their ground ready 
for drilling them in by the 10th or 15th of June. 

MANUFACTURE OF BEET SUGAR IN 
FRANCE. 


The French Minister of Finances in his report 
recently made, states the manufacture of beet su- 
gar in France to be as follows : 

In 18856—668,9$6,762 lbs. 
“ 1886—1,012,770,589 lbs. 

That the value of the raw sugar from the har- 
vest of 1835, was $0,849,340 francs. That of 
1836, 48,968,805 francs. 

The number of manufactories now at work in 
the making of beet sugar is 512: besides these 
there are $39 being erected. 

By this exhibit it will be seen, that public con- 
fidence in this branch of agricultural industry, is 
steadily on the increase in France; which fact 
should inspire those engaged in the pursuits 
of husbandry in America, with alike confidence ; 
and we sincerely hope, that every farmer and plan- 
ter will feel himself justified in putting in more 
or less of the seed, with a view of ultimately ad- 
ding this to the other branches of his culture.— 
When so many disasters have followed the exer- 
tions of the wheat-grower for the last four years, 
—when the price of cotton has so greatly fallen, 


when so little profit has recently ensued @ the 
tobacco planters, surely each and all of them 
should look around them with a view of embra- 
cing other pursuits; and to us it appears clear, 
that none which promises surer prospects of suc- 
cess and profit could be desired than those of the 
beet and mulberry culture. Blessed with soil end 





—when its sales have been so precarious—and |. 


easy a matter will it be, for any one so disposed’ 
to embrace either, or both branches, upon a small 
scale, without materially affecting those which 
now form the staple articles of their growth. 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
If there be any thing which goes more directly 
to the heart of the conductor of a public journal, 
than such evidences of the approbation of his 


subscribers than the following extracts farnish, 
we know it not: 
Extract from a letter from a subscriber living 


near Beltsville, Prince George’s county, Md., da- 
ted 


« Becrsvinie, May 8, 1987. 
“] have been endea to get you some eub- 
scribers wo your peper and haved the promise from 


Extract from another letter, dated 
“York, Pa. May 9, 4837.. 

“Enclosed you will find $5 to dirdeet. Two 
to your valuable Farmer Pi as bse 
dollars and fifty cents for Mr. —— —-—-, and 
Two dollars and fifty cents for ourselves. . We 
have made exertions to get you some subseri- 
Bern, Gas rare Sen Se nly eanseeiniing getting 
one,” 

Extract from another, dated 


“ Cugsterrigtp Court Hovss, 8. C. } 
April 25, 1887. 

“Please send the Farmer and Gardener to 
Messrs. —— & ——, Gold Mine ‘Post-Office, 
Chesterfield District,S. C. 1 am endeavoring to 
procure subscribers to the Farmer and Gardener, 
cod hope to fonkieh several in a short time. Jt 
would give me great pleasure to see it in the 
hands of every farmer in. this community’; it 
would probably be the means of rousing them 
from the lamentable state of apathy to which they 
have fallen. 

“ Since writing this letter, my brother has sig- 
nified his wish to take your paper.” 


From a female reader in the city of New York, 


ee dated May 5, 1887." 

wane bo benigond eth 9 Mpeibiied sate 
Bn, yarns on the 
highly cultivated Farmer and | which 


has afforded me so often such sweet a 
We do not often obtrade our affairs upon our 

readers ; but gratitude to the generous motives 

rarer Pea 











we return to each our unfeigned thanks, we trust 
‘their good example will have a contagious effect, 
and that we shall soon have to announce, that we 
have, indeed, been met in the true spirit of reci- 


Pprocity. es 


“The article on the present and past condition 
of British Agriculture, which will be found in an- 
other column, is of profound -concern,and will 
efford matter for much reflection to every thinking 
reader. We, therefore, commend it to the care- 


ful perusal of all. 


THE GROWING CROPS. 

The Jast Fredericktown Times, published in 
Frederick County, Md., in one of our most fertile 
counties, hitherto distinguished for her heavy 
products of wheat and rye, bas the following par- 
egraph : 

* It is an unpleasant task for us to record the 
fact, that the prospects of the crops of wheat and 
rye never were more unfavorable at this season of 
the year, than they are in this county at the pres- 
enttime. Many,of our farmers have ploughed 
up their fields of wheat and are now planting 
them in corn. To prevent flooding the market 
with that useful grain, would it not be advisable 
for our agricultural friends to appropriate a portion 
of their ground to the cultivation of Buckwheat 
or any other article from the sale of which they 
may derive the means of comfortable support ?-— 
We drop this hint for the benefit of the grain- 
growing community, in whose welfare and pros- 
perity we feel a deep and lively interest.” 

Although we do not join with the editors of the 
Times, in the fear of the country being “flooded” 
with corn, we agree most heartily in their re- 
commendation, that a portion of the ground should 
he appropriated to the cultivation of Buckwheat. 
If planted in grounds capable of bringing wheat, 
there can be no doubt that it would prove a profit- 
able ‘crop, for from the universal favoritism in 
which its flour is held for cakes for the breakfast 
table, itis certain that it would command ready 
sale and good prices. 

The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Telegraph has this 
‘paragraph : 

_ Cropsin Orange counly.—We regret to learn 
from the Goshen Independent Republican, that 
ow pthe. unfavorable appearance of the wheat 
and_rye in, thatconnty to yield any crop, many 
farmers are ploughing them up in order to prepare 
for summer sowing. 


Potatoes.—In Prussia the-Potatoe is cultivated 
with peculiar success ;—as the stalk grows, the 
earth is heaped up, leaving only three leaves at 
the top ; roots are thus greatly -inereased, and the 
Produce is said to be astonishing. 


a 
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THE PRESSURE. 

Knowing that our subscribers have a deep in- 
terest in whatever concerns the currency of the 
country, we annex the statements which follow, 
of the suspension of specie payments by a number 
of the banks of the Atlantic cities; by which it 
will be seen that the suspension has been general 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, with 
but a solitary exception. ‘The measure we deem 
a wise one, and believe that had it been adopted 
two weeks earlier in Baltimore, no commercial 


house of importance would have been compelled: 


to suspend payments ; for it is universally admit- 
ted that all of those which were forced by circym- 
stances to-do so in this city are perfectly solvent 
—nay, that most of them have large surpluses, af- 
ter making most liberal allowances for losses. So 
far as we have been sble to gather public senti- 
ment upon the subject, it is in favor of the measure 
of precaution adopted by the banks, and judging 
from the changed aspect of the countenances of 
business men, we should say much relief will be 
thereby afforded. When we say that our opinion 
is, that all of our banks are in a sound condition, 
we but speak the undissembled sentiments of our 
heart. Persons ata distance, holding the paper of 
our banks, need apprehend no danger, and we ear- 
nestly advise them to make no sacrifices:to get 
rid of them, as they are, and will be able to meet 


all their engagements with the utmost fidelity. 
[From the Baltimore American of May 13.] 

Yesterday the suspension of specie payments 
on the part of the banks of this city took effect. 
The propriety, or more properly speaking, the ab- 
solute necessity of the measure was so clearly ap- 
parent, after the occurrences which had taken 
place in New York and Philadelphia, that it has 
met with general acquiescence. Perfect stillness 
pervaded the banks yesterday, in comparison with 
the bustle which attended the payment of the nu- 
merous calls for specie.on the preceding day. 

The notes of the private banking house of 
J, 1. Cohen, jr. and Brothers were presented yes- 
terday at their counter quite freely, and were 
promptly paid in specie. 

The notes of our banks, although not redeema- 
ble in specie, were yesterday received as usual in 
deposite at the different banks, and by all persons 
in business. , 

The sadden change in the circulating medium 
has brought with it a difficulty an the score of 
small change, so indispensable in all the smaller 
business transactions of life, which should be re- 
medied as soon as practicable. {t is generally 
known that the banks are prohibited by law from 
issuing notes of a denomination less than $5, 
consequently we must look to some other source 
for this description of circulating medium. The 
great desideratum in selecting mode of sup- 
plying the existing deficiency is that jit shall be 





entitled to credit and be uniform, so as to prevent 
the possibility of loss ar the facility of imposition, 


er gmp in eer mye prt wa 
peculiarly entitled to approbation in to boll 
of these points. The councils of ther city have 
passed an. ordinance authorising the issue of certi- 
ficates of loan, to the amount of $150,000, em- 
‘bracing 25 cents, 60 cents, and 1, 8, 6,7 and ¥ 
dollars, which are to be received in payment of 
taxes, and will answer all the purposes of a circu- 
lating medium. The advantages of this course 
are so evident as not to admit of argnment, inas- 
much as the faith of the city will stand pledged 
for the redemption of the notes, whilst being issue 
ed by the same authority, they will be uniform in 
their appearance, and so executed as to prevent 
their being easily counterfeited. 

Especial care should be taken by our citizens to 
discountenance issues of small bills by irrespon- 
sible individuals, the mischievous consequences of 
which are still in the recollection of many of our 


readers, and go very far to prove the propriety of ° 


the Philadelphia plan. We presume that there is 
little doubt about the power possessed by the cor- 
poration of this city to ,issue certificates of loan, 
whatever difficulty might attend an attempt to put 
in circulation any document in the nature of a 
bank bill. These certificates might be procured 
from the Register of the city or some other officer 
appointed for the purpose, in exchange for bank 
bills, which would be an additional guarantee as 
to their value. The difficulties already experien- 
ced in the transaction of business demonstrate the 
necessity of prompt actian in the premises, and it 
is hoped that the City Council, which will con- 
vene on Monday next, as supposed, with a view 
to make some arrangement in this matter, will at 
once furnish the city with a circulation that may 
supply the place of small coif. Any amount of 
small change that may still remain with the banks 


| will come advantageously into play at the time 
| of resuming specie payments, which it is hoped is 


not very far distant. 

GFSince the foregoing article was written we 
have been informed, from a most respectable 
source, that satisfactory arrangements for a supply 
of small change will be promptly made. 

SPECIE PAYMENT SUSPENSIONS. 

‘The course which has been taken by all the. 
banks of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
of suspending the payment of specie for their liar 
bilities, will in all probability be followed by a 
large majority of the banks throughout the union. 

It appears that when the news of the suspen- 
sion in New York reached New Haven, all the 
banks in that place except the City Bank, suse 
pended specie payment. The City Bank has for. 
some time been under a process of examination by 
acommittee of the legislature, and having reduced 
its business and reinforced its vaults, has deter 
mined to pay the remainder of its debts in specie. 

Along the North River the banks generally sus- 
pended specie payments as soon as the intelli- 
gence from New York reached them. 

In Wilmington, Del., the same course has also 
been adopted. ’ 

U. 8. Banx.—This institution, it appears, sus 
pended specie payments simultanrously with the 
other banks in Philadelphia. The U. S, Gazette, 
speaking of the necessity of the general sus- 





says:— 


pension, : 
“But for this resolution, our city would have 
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hours, to answer the demands, and accommodate 
the Brokers of New York and Baltiaivbre. A 
large portion of the benefit of the measuré would 
have heen Jost if any bank had declined to join 
with the rest. Great credit is due to the United 
States Bank for her accord, by which step, Mr. 
Biddle has surrendered his reluctant consent, in 
obedience to the obvious interest of the com- 
munity, without impairing, in general opinion, 
the stability or fame of his institution.” 

The Bank of the Metropolis—the Deposite 
Bank at Washington—forms an exception to the 
general proceeding, and thus announces its inten- 
tion to continue specie payments : 

NOTICE. 
Bank of Metropolis, May 12, 1887. 

Notwithstanding the information which has 
reached Washington, of the suspension of specie 
payments by the Banks of New York, as well as 
some of the Banks of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
the President and Directors of the Bank of the 
Metropolis, confident in their ability to fulfil all 
the engagements and liabilities of the Bank, have 
determined to continue specie payments. Satis- 
fied of the strength of the Bank of the Metropo- 
lis to sustain its credit, the President. Directors, 
and Cashier, have determined to pledge, and they 
will, individually and collectively, pledge, their 
private fortunes for all just claims against the In- 
stitution. 

By order of the Board, 

Test, JOHN P. VAN NESS President. 

Geo. Tuomas, Cashier. 


The following banks in addition to the above, 
have suspended specie payments. 

At Albany, and other places:in: the interior of 
New York. 

Of the state of New Jersey, - 

Of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Of Alexandria, D. C. 

Patriotic Bank of Washington, D.C. 

Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, Annapolis. 

Frederick County (Md.) Banks. 

Most of the Banks in Massachusetts. 


The Morris County Bank, at Morristown, N. 
J, has stopped payment. 





It is stated in the New York “American that 
some of the claimants under the French treaty 
made demands on the Bank of America on 
Wednesday, for the payment of their claims in 

d. The demand was refused, when it was 
ormally made and protested. and sent:on for re- 
covery to Washington. The indemnity money 
was sent from France in gold. 





[From the Charleston Mercury.] 
MANAGEMENT OF SLAVES. 
We have read with interest and instruction, a 


Pamphlet on the Management of Slaves, by the 
Wairemarsu B. Seasnoox, to whose pub- 


_ | owners necessarily occupy, may be illustrated by 


struction. 


published projects fur their moral and religious 
education. ; 

The following Extract is from the Ihtroductory 
remarks : 

“The value of our slave property is not justly 
appreciated. To their owners, our slaves yield 
wo distinct interests; the one annual, or that 
which arises from‘their labor; the other, a con- 
tingent or prospective interest, the jssue of the 
females. To the Southern States, and I may pro- 
perly add, to the human family, the inhabitants of 
Africa are absolutely essential. Without their 
services, as slaves, a large portion“of the habita- 
ble globe, yielding the richest productions, would 
at this time be a barren waste. The negro never 
has, and, from causes inseparable from his nature, 
never can’ labor*profitably as a freeman. His- 
tory, ancient and modern, evinces the ‘truth of this 
position. Our own country furnishés abundant 
evidence ‘on the subject. St. Domingo, as a colo- 
ny,-supplied Europe with the fruits of slave in- 
dustry. Emancipation has nearly destroyed the 
abitity of that fertile Island to provide even for 
its own wants. Who but the black man, con- 
trolled by his master, can toil succéssfully under 
the action of a southern sun?” What member of 
the Confederacy can vie with South Carolina, or 
any other ‘slave-holding State, in the-value of her 
productions? Strike from existence our: Negro 
poptlation, and how inconsiderable would be 
the revenue of the Union arising from imports. 
Prom what source would then be drawn the many 
millions that are annually appropriated by a:pro- 
digal Congress? If slavery had ceased simulta- 
neously in every State, at the termination of our 
late war with Great Britain, when the General 
Government owed about 120 millions‘of Dollars, 
in what time would the debt have been extin- 
guished? These and other questions of similar 
import, it would be difficult for the most zeal- 
ous abolitionist to answer. The worth of our 
slaves, and the’ important station which their 


another consideration. An increase of wealth on 
the part of any citizen obvionsly augments the ag-f 
gregate wealth of the State, but it cannot affect 
that State politically.—An addition of $1,000,000 
to the private fortune of Daniel Webster, would 
not give to Massachusetts more than she now 
possesses in the Federal Gouncils. On the other 
hand, every increase of slave property in South 
Carolina; is a ‘fraction thrown into the scale by 
which her’ representation in Oongress is deter- 
mined. It is evident,-therefore,- that the slave- 
holder, as a member of the great American family, 
holds an elevated rank, and one of high responsi- 
bility. An injudicious appliéation of his authori- 
ty might beggar him and his neighbours; nay, 
involve the whole community in irretrievable ruin. 
And what‘is of far weightier se pen omis- 
sion or neglect to improve the condition of 
his people; is an offence for which hereafter there 
may be no forgiveness. It ought hence to be 
borne in that we of the 


so much judicious a" and mero rice nem s ‘el shine 
The work begins with a brief vindication of City, has recently invented a machine for “facing 


Slavery; and in the course of its direction for the 
management of Slaves, examines several ‘recently 





{Prom the’Boston Journal} = 


and smoothing granite,” and other kinds of stone, - 
that bide-fair to be -of great utility; and . to: intro- 
duce the hammered stune into more general use. 
It will be of much importance to those 
in the numerous quarries. reseeily apaned, eng 
the coast of New England, and will greatly assist ’ 
in Preparing for architectural purposes, this beau-~ 
iful building material. Sa 

The machine is simple in its constructign, 
sisting of a very heavy, rapidly revalving | er. 
or wheel, placed in an upright frame, with “eut- 
ters,” placed in the periphery or circumference, - 
and a carriage, on which the stone is placed, to 
pass under the wheel, and while thus passing, the 
stone is faced by coming in contact with the 
cutters. The wheel is very heavy of itself, and 
is besides’ driven by the aid of a very powerful | 
and heavy balance wheel, weighing two orthree— 
hundred: weight at least, and cutters of steel, - 
weighing several’ pounds each. ‘The wheel is 
raised or lowered by means of @ screw, to cor” 
respond with the thickness of the stone, The 
stone passes very slow under the cutters, and the 
wheel revolves with great rapidity. A. small 
degree of play is given to the wheel, that in’ 
case the whole surface is not taken dowp.to.e” 
proper depth, ata single revolution, it will.sidle 
over it, and take it atthe next turn of the wheel. . 
The feed of the carriage, (as the mechanics term 
it)-is small, but the amount of labor the machine 
is capable of performing is very in 
quence of the continued and rapid motion of the 
cutters, impelled by steam, water, or other power, 
We have seen no labor saving machine of late,’- 
that promises so much, or bids fairer to become 
extensively useful. The proprietors have built a” 
model, with a design of immediately putting stin: 
operation on an extensive sale. In connection 
with one of the large quarries, we should suppose- 
this an invaluable pio ye We believe the~ 
tedious, manual process of preparing granite, is 
soon to cease,-and that this or i similar, - 
is the instrument, by which we shall be enabled to 
compel water, and steam, to perform what has 
heretofore required exclusively the exertions of 
human muscle and sinew. : bing 
We hope in using this contrivance on an @x- 
tended scale, -it will prove as useful, as it appears’ 
in-theory and model. 


Old Prices—Looking over some old gute P 
other day, we fell upon a parcel of bills which: 
were settled in 1817; and were somewhat inter» * 
ested ina comparison between the prices‘et that 

day, and those of the present time. In one of the 
bills a bushel of corn was charged at . 
Coffee 28,cts. a pound, Souchong Tea rete. 
brown Sugar at 14 to 15 cts.; Molasses '58 to 67, - 
and.so on. In 1817, we were at , to be 

sure ;—but we were smarting under the wounds ~ 
made by the war of 181%, with its debts and tax- 

es. Labor was no higher then, we believe, » 
it is now,—and the hard times were made 3 
we failure of the corn etop;hete” in 1616, — 
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lic spirited labors our Agri ultual community, and 
Planters, are indebted for 


especially the Sea 
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[From the New York Observer. } 
"DR. HUMPHREY’S TOUR. 
' Basrisn Acaicutrons. 


- spoken slready, in general terms, with 
alittle of that enthusiasm, perhaps, which first 
impressions are apt to beget, of the moral beau- 
ties and high cultivation of England, and parts of 
Scotland. A glance, in July or August, froma 
few of the thousand eminences which invite your 
is sufficient to convince you, that the pro- 
agricultural resources of the country are 
developed, with extraordinary industry, skill and 
success. But these enchanting glimpses, are too 
rapid and indefinite, to afford any satisfactory 
data, from which to calculate the gross produce 
of the island. You want to sit down in your 
closet, with such statistics, as may be gleaned 
from the reports of Parliamentary committees, 
and other authentic documents, and by the help 
of these, to make out a condensed abstract, em- 
bracing all the items, which go to swell the vast 
of British agricultural production. For 
brevity’s sake, I shall include what I have to say 
of the agriculture of Scotland, under the present 
head, although, most of the estimates will 
more special reference to England and 
Wales. 

Itis the opinion of competent judges, that the 
made in the agriculture of Great Britain 
during the last seventy or eighty years, are scarce- 
ly exceeded by the improvement and extension 
of ite manufactures, within the same period; and 
that to these advances, no other old settled coun- 
try furnishes any parallel. That they have been 
rapid indeed, the following figures and com- 
abundantly show. In 1760 the total 
growth of all kinds of grain in England and Wales, 
‘was about 120,000,000 of bushels. ‘To this should 
be added, perhaps 80,000,900, for Scotland— 
tasking a grand total of 150,000,000. In 1835, 
the quantity in both kingdoms, could not have 
been less than $40,000,000 of bushels. In 1755, 
the population of the whole island, did not much, 
any, exceed 7,500,000. In 1881 it had risen 
to 16,525,180, being an increase of 9,000,000, or 
120 ‘per cent! Now the improvements in ag- 
ticulture, have more than kept pace with this 
prodigious increase of demand for its various pro- 
; for it is agreed on all hands, that the 
16,500,000, or rather the 17,500,000, (for more 
than a million have been added since 1831,) are 
much fuller fed, and on provisions of a far better 
’ > than the 7,500,000 were, in 1755. Nor 
Great Britain indebted at all, at present, to 
foreign markets for her supplies. Since 1832, 
‘she has imported no grain worth mentioning, and 
‘WH within the last six months, prices have been 
0 exceedingly depressed, as to call forth loud 
‘complaints from the whole agricultural interest of 
‘the country. England is at this moment, so far 
‘Irom wanting any of our bread-stuffs, if we had 
to export, that she has been supplying us all 
Winter liberally from her own granaries, and ac- 
r ne latest advices, she has still bread 

, and to spare. Again, it is estimated b 
Writers, of high authority, that the auf 
_fistence of 9,000,000 of people costs, in raw pro- 


ee or £8 for each 
: . According to this estima 
the freattrvindlief meson! 


ee 





industry is $8$50,000,000 more, at present, than 
it was in 1755; which is more than twice the 
value of the whole cotton manufacture of the 
country, in 1881. Now if it costs $$50,000,000 
to feed the increased population of 9,000,000, 
then to feed the present population of 17,500,000, 
must cost near $700,000,000! Whatan amazing 
agricultural product, for so small a territory! 
And yet, it is the opinion of practical men of the 
highest respectability in England, that the raw 
produce of the island, might be well nigh doubled, 
without any greater proportional expense being 
incurred in its production. That is to say, 35,- 
000,000 of people might draw their subsistence, 
from that one little speck in theocean! Now we 
have a territory, more than fifteen times as large 
as the island of Great Britain: and what should 
hinder it, when it comes to be brought under no 
higher cultivation than some parts of England and 
Scotland, from sustaining a population of five or 
siz hundred millions of people? This would give 
to Virginia something like thirty millions—to 
Illinois and Missouri about the same number, 
each—to N. York near twenty-five millions, and 
so in proportion to the other states. I am quite 
aware, that this estimate wil] be regarded as ex- 
tremely visionary and incredible, by many of 
your readers; but not more so, than it would have 
been thought, in the middle of the last century, 
that England, Scotland and Wales could ever 
be made to sustain thirty-five, or even thirty mil- 
tions. 

Among the causes which have more than 
doubled the agricultual produce of Great Britain, 
within the period just alluded to, may be men- 
tioned the enclosing of six or seven million of 
acres of commons and common fields, by which 
their annual product has been increased, in many 
cases,more than tenfold—the cultivation of heaths 
and other waste lands-—the redeeming of exten- 
sive and inexhaustibly rich fens, from the posses- 
sion of aquatic birds and animals—the great 
improvement in agricultural implements—the fur- 
row draining of clay and other cold and stiff soils 
—the better rotation of the crops—the extensive 
introduction of turnips and clover—the immense 
increase of common manure, and the introduc- 
tion of one at least, whose extraordinary nutritive 
qualities have but recently been discovered. Next 
to wheat, the turnip crop, which forty years ago 
was hardly worth mentioning, is now more valua- 
ble than any other, both to landlords and tenants. 
It is used chiefly in feeding and fattening cattle 
and sheep; and while immense numbers of both 
are kept in the most healthy and thriving condi- 
tion upon this vegetable, one species of which, 
the Ruta Bag, has lately been introduced and is 
extensively productive, the lands are greatly 
enriched and soon prepared for any other crop, 
which the farmer may find most profitable in his 
system of rotatiun. Clover, too, is doing much 
to enrich the soil of England and Scotland, and 
to reward the labors of those who moisten it with 
the sweat of their brows. It is surprising to see, 
to what extent the light, sandy lands of England 
have already been Sideomed from comparative 


sterility under this cultivation; and are now 
sowed with the finest wheat. The process is 
still going on, and bids fair to proceed as long as 
' remein any such lands to be reclaimed and 
enriched. Indeed, who can tell -how much the 





cultivation of the turnip may ultimately add to the 
wealth, and help to sustain the population: of 
Britain. According to an estimate which I have 
lately seen, it is now worth many millions sterl 
per annum, to the single county of N. 
Carrots, also, are found to be a very profitable 
crop in some parts of England, and the farmers 
are turning their attention to the cultivation of 
this very nutritious esculent, with increasing in- 
terest and advantage. 

-Among the several kinds of manure which have 
long been in high repute, lime and marls are in- 
exhaustible; particularly the former, which the 
low price of coal brings at a cheap rate. On 
some soils, and near the kilns, it is used in great 
quantities. I have seen fields covered with it, just 
as ours are with barn manure; and when itis 
spread, the ground appears, at a little distance, as 
if it were covered with snow. 

But the richest and: most profitable kind _of 
dressing which has yet been tried, and which isa 
new source of agricultural wealth to Great Britain, 
is bone manure. It began first to be used, ona 
large scale, in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, where 
its influence has been all but miraculous! Ex- 
tensive tracts of country, which a few years ago 
were mere wastes, occupied by rabbit warrens, 
have been converted into some of the finest and 
best managed farms in England. This signal im- 
provement, though it did not begin, has been car- 
ried to its present perfection by the use of the ma- 
nure just mentioned. Since bone dust has come 
into general use, the turnip crop has been increas- 
ed in many instances, ten-fold,and in few less 
than four or five fold, and the effect has been e- 
qually surprising upon the succeeding crops of 
grain, on the same land. This is the testimony 
of practical men, well acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances, and they have no doubt that the soil 
will go on progressively improving, and requiring 
a less quantity of bones, annually, from its increas- 
ed fertility and power. It answers best on light 
chalky soils. A single farmer in Lincolnshire, is 
said to have generally about 600 acres dressed,al- 
most entirely with bone manure, furnishing a vast 
supply of food for cattle, and of common manure 
for other lands, and is fitting those on which it is 
sown for bearing the most luxuriant crops of 
wheat and barley. 

In Scotland, the use of bone manure is still 
more recent, but scarcely less productive. In the 
Lothians, in Berwickshire, and in fact, every 
where, itis working wonders. Being so lightand 
easily transported compared with any other kind 
of manure,many a rugged and hilly tract is ferti- 
lized by it, which must otherwise have remained 
in a state of nature. To pulverize the bones, 
mills are constructed in the vicinity of all the 
large towns, and besides what their own markets 
furnish, large quantities of bone dust are imported 
by the Scotch farmers. 

am almost ashamed to offer your readers this 
brief and meagre sketch of the present state of 
British agriculture; but neither time nor space, 
will permit me to enlarge. There are limits,no 
doubt, beyond which improvements in cultivating 
the soil, cannotbe carried. But there is no rea 
son to think, that these limits have yet beemap 
proached, even in the most productive distriets of 
England and Scotland—for the science of 
eulture never advanced more rapidly than it 
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in the last few years; or rather, J should 
be almost in its in 

enbject, it seems to in - 
fos “m Who hes looks at the astonishing im- 
provements of the last fifty years, both in the sci- 
ence and art of husbandry—who that recollects 
how lately the potatoe, that most rich, nutritious 
and tive of all our farinaceous esculents, 
bas been brought into general use, who that con- 
siders what inexhaustible sources of nutrition and 
fertility and wealth, the turnip and other green 
crops have so recently become in Britain, will un- 
dertake to say, that other vegetables, still more 
nutritious and productive, may not yet be introdu- 
ced and brought under general cultivation? Who 
can tell, what new substances scientific and prac- 
tical agriculturists may yet find, possessing far 
higher fertilizing virtues, than any now in use, or 
what combinatians and mixtures chemistry may 
furnish, so cheap and so abundant, asto put a new 
aspect of fertility upon lands already most pro- 
ductive? Who, in looking at the best acre in all 
England, would venture to say, that it can never, 
by any possible improvements and discoveries, 
be made more productive of human sustenance 
than it nowis? Who knows, but thata hundred, 
or a thousand years hence, it may yield four fold? 
Who, in short, can evenconjecture, what amazing 
undeveloped agricultural resources yet lie hidden 
in lands, which have hitherto been regarded, as 
searcely worth tilling at all? For myself, I do 
not deem it at all extravagant to predict, that in 
the millenium, if not before, the single island of 
Great Britain will produce food enough for a 
population of fifty millions; nor, thut when 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and 
spears into pruning hooks, and instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
briar shall come up the myrrh-tree, the present 
territory of the United States will pour the boon 
of plenty, into the laps of a thousand million of 
inhabitants ! 


Yours, sincerely. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.) —_ 
MANAGEMENT OF A FARM. 

Mr. Tucker—Your correspondent P. has re- 
quested some information as to the best manner of 
conducting his farm, so as to improve and make 
it profitable. To give particular directions insuch 
a@ case you will perceive is impossible, without a 
more full and minute knowledge of the farm oc- 
eupied than has been given, and even then much 
must be left to the judgment of your correspon- 
dent. To work a farm succesefully, a knowledge 
of the leading constituent of the soil, and the 
manner in which it has been treated, is necessa- 
ry. Some soils are adapted to wheat, while on 
others it is produced with difficulty, and a quite 
uncertain crop; on the last the grasses are gene- 
rally found to flourish, and hence are good for 
grazing. As a general sule, it may be said thata 
farm which will produce good wheat is capable of 
producing any other crop, of grass or grain, that 


‘the owner chooses to put upon it, and is there- 


fore capable of any system of amelioration or im- 


provement that experience or science may have 
-devised. 


On the supposition that P’s. farm is of 
this class, I shall throw out a few hints, which 


“may possibly be woatel-to.bseny or 10, ethene, in 








Experience has shown, what indeed | in- 
dicated, that the successful management of the 
soil is most intimately connected with a rotation of 
crops; and the best manner in which such rota- 
tion. could be brought about has ed the at- 
tention of most of the scientific and able farmers 
of the present time. The doctrine of rotation is 
founded on the simple but well established law of 
nature, that different plants require different kinds 
of food to support them—that they take this food 
from the soil in variable quantities, and conse- 
quently ground, when exhausted for one plant, 
will sometimes produce an abundant growth of 
another ; that such is the fact is shown by every 
day’s observation of the process which governs 
the growth of plants. Jt may be remarked, also, 
that plants derive their growth principally from 
decayed plants ; and hence, in a rotation of crops, 
particular attention should be given to those that 
return the most to the soil on which they grow. 
Reference too must be had to the mode in which 
plants receive their nutrition. Some spread their 
roots near the surface of the earth, as wheat, rye, 
&c., while others, as the tap-rooted plants, draw 
their nourishment from a greater depth, scarcely 
throwing out a root near the surface. 

Keeping these facts in view, the rotation of 
crops, and the alfernate culture of every. part of 
the farm, instead of ploughing one field : year af- 
ter year, or mowing another, has introduced anew 
era in agricalture, improving instead of impover- 
ishing the farm, while the products and profits 
have in many instances more than doubled. In 
the system of rotation, the course of plants requi- 
red for its completion must in some measure de- 
pend on the time to be gone through, whether 4 
or 6 years, or, as is sometimes the case, where im- 
mediate profits are required, only two or three are 
allowed. In Pennsylvania, where the system has 
reached great perfection, the course, as stated in 
the Farmer’s Reporter, is as follows:—Corn the 
first year ; this is alway planted on sward ground, 
carefully ploughed once, two or three weeks be- 
fore the time of planting. The sward is well har- 
rowed without disturbing the sod, marked off 
with rows three feet apart, in which the corn is 
planted in hills, one and a half or two feet 
The corn is plastered when well up, and if too 
thick is thinned at hoeing. The next crop is 
oats or barley, sown the succeeding spring ; this 
crop is followed by wheat, the ground being first 
thoroughly manured with baru-yard manure. A 
rye crop follows the wheat, with which clover 
seed is sown in March. Theclover remains two 
or three years, and is plastered, when the same ro- 
tation commences again. 

Mr. Stevens, one of the most successful farmers 
on the Eastern Shore, Md., has given an account 
of his system of rotation, or what he calls the ‘ se- 
ven field system,’ and which, after a long experi- 
ence of other modes, he decidedly prefers. . lis 
farm is divided into seven fields, two of which are 
every year in corn, two in wheat, two in clover 
(one for mowing, and the other for pasture,) and 
one, the stock-field, vacant. 


Mr. Stevens says, ‘ you will observe one corn | the 


crop annually will be on the clover, therefore, as 
you do oes in pestis ponte: je — 1 con- 
sider of high importance, I w recom- 
mend to have ihe clover Bld (afler taking, there- 
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In western New York, where wheat is the great 
object, and clover is relied on as the great rene- 
vator of the soil, the course of has a di- 
rect reference to that object. Where it has-been 
required to make the most money in the shortest 
time, without reference to exhausting the soil, 
wheat after wheat has been resorted to, to a con- 
siderable extent. Where some r has been 


had to the future state of the soil, as well as 
mediate profit, wheat, clover, and wheat, have fol- 
lowed each other ; and where the object has been 
to improve the soil, as well as secure profit,..s 
course, embracing from four to six years, has been 
adopted, including wheat, clover, corn, and soote. 
In a former volume of the ‘Farmer, a farmer of 
Monroe gave the following account of his system. 
My 150 acres of plough land is divided into ten 


in spring, with three fields in wheat, the rest.all.in 
clover. I again repeat, that all the clover which 
is to be ploughed must be sown with plaster. 
Fields Nos. 1,2 and 3, in wheat. No. 4 to re- 
ceive the yard and stable’ manure, (which mast 
always be the case with the hoe crops,) once 
ploughed for corn, potatoes or other roots, No. 
5, barley. No. 6, mow for wheat. No. 7, 
ture for wheat. No. 8, meadow. Nos. Sand 10 
pasture. Of my 150 acres, 45 of them areannu- - 
ally in wheat; 15 in corn, potatoes, and other 
roots ; 15 in barley ; $0 in clover, Sparing | to 
wheat; 45 for hay or —_ If the corn ground 
is sown with wheat, the field which was intendéd 
to be mown as fallow may be ploughed in the 
spring for barley or oats, though the first is by 
most preferred. The barley stubble should be 
oughed twice previous to sowing with wheat. 
he meadow which is to be sown with w ‘if 
broken up in July, must be ploughed twice; 
if left till August, only once, but very carefally 
done. The pasture which is intended for wheat 
ought to be broken up in July, must be 
twice ; but, if left till August, only once, but 
carefully done. The pasture which is intended 
for wheat ought to be broken up in June, and ~ 


: 


twice ploughed.’ ae 
In the New England Farmer, for 1823-4, is a 
valuable from Judge -Buel, detailing his 


course of four years, and of five, with o 
account of the expense of profits per acre. His 
4 years’ course commenced in the spring with corm 
on land thoroughly manured, the sward turnedo- 
ver, rolled, and corn planted. {n the fall corn egt 
by the bottom, harrowedand ploughed, and sown 
with wheat. Second year wheat, with turnips 
after. Third year barley, with ten poundsclover 
seed acre. Fourth year clover, pasture ér 
mowing. In the five years’ course :—Indian corn 
as before. Second year, wheat with ten pounds 
of clover seed per acre; third year, clover for 
ance yo ae, ane over, and rata ba- 
sown ; fourth year, clover for mowing or 
oo The manure, in all cases, 10 be onplies-to 
corn or the turnips, 
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we 


and 
manna’ ae farm is destitute of fruit 


teées, let him apply to some nurseryman of estab- 
lished probity for a supply, and be careful‘ that 
the selection is of the kind; and adapted to 
Ms location. To plant poor fruit trees, because 
~ f can be obtained cheaper, is miserable policy, 
poor fruit is worse than nothing; and there 
are locations where expenses in procuring 
certain kinds of trees would be entirely thrown 
away, for they will not succeed. If P: wish- 
es stock, let him procure good blood, and good 
animals, and he need not fear there- 
sult ; the best, in such cases, are usually cheapest 
ia theend. - 

But if, after all, P. wishes to succeed as a far- 
mer, he must attend to his farm himself. He must 
see there is a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place ; he must say to his laborers, 
come, not go—and he must know, by personal ob- 
servation, that there is such a thing as the rising 
of the sun. With industry, prudence, and econo- 
my, farmer cannot fail to grow rich ; and an in- 
erease of knowledge should be in an equal or in- 


oreasing ratio. Ww.G. 


[From the Georgia Constitutionalist.] 
A. WORD FOR THE PLANTER. 


Messrs. Editors—It seems the arrangements in 
New-York have not stayed the failures, although 
apparently seconded by returning ease in the Lon- 
don money market. Some moneyed men and ma- 
ny dry dealers are added to the list of fail- 
ures. @ sore is too deep te be healed without 
being severely cauterised, both here and in Eng- 
land. I see little or no chance of the recovery of the 
former prices of cotton this season, and it looke as 
if they will be reduced to the rates of three or four 
years ago. Nothing can prevent the further de- 
eline, but the planters holding over a part of this 
erop and planting less. The currency of En- 

is in a dreadful state; and the Bank of 
Ergin itself does not feel altogether safe. ‘T'nis 

ill be a good excuse for her to carry into effect 
aliher designs against American Commerce.— 
She refused discounts and pressed the Joint Stock 
Banks ; they the spinners and merchants, and the 
yee and merchants ase pressing for all their 

much of which is in this country. If they 
should receive all, it would fall short of thei» pay- 
ments, since they have borrowed largely of the 
int Stock Banks to build new mills and increase 
investments of various kinds. The Joint 
Stock Banks have very little of their stock paid 
Some not one-tenth of their capital or issues: 
And the specie in England is estimated by some at 
y hacree of the a Hence, unless 
ean obtain speedily. specie in quantity, or 
Parliament passes some law on dao evttein, the 
contracting system must continue, which will les- 
sen materially the consumption of Cotton. With 
4 a 2 OY the consumption, there will be, un- 
less we back a part of the present crop and 
plant less. year, an inorease of stocks, and 
' reduction in prices. Pro- 

the 

citcumstances, ‘without some countervai 

course for, thia movement. is adopted by us, will 


‘permanent 
‘now have the start, and must, under 





.|run. far ahead, Besides the contraction, &e., in 


the state of our own country will cause 
less of English goods to be impo especially 
too as our importers are indebted to the English 
who must ‘of necessity press their debts, which 
will, a8 a matter of course,.cause a falling off in 
the demand for goods, &c. at Manchester,and con- 
sequently add to the reduction of the consump- 
tion. We should act judiciously, play the Pueha 
of Egypt, and not let them experience any great 
increase of stock: but as their consumptior les- 
sens, lessen: our exports, and let them feel’ that 
they are in our power and we notin their’s, So 
necessary is Cotton to their peacefal existence, 
that aa soon as their monetary affairs are arrang- 
ed, they willl be prompted, as a matter of securi- 
ty and peace, and by their jealousy of other na- 
tions in this trade, to bid up for the article. But 
if'we press our Cotton upon them faster than they 
can consume it, which will be the case unless we 
hold some over and plant less this year, neither the 
fear of the want-of employment for their millions 
of laborers, ner jealousy of other nations, will a- 
rise, and the supply of Cotton being more abun- 
dant than the demand, prices, of course, will de- 
cline. Jf the planters adopt the principle that the 
lower the price the more they must plant, in order 
to get as much money as when: the prices were 
high, they will certainly reduce the article to its 
former low rates, which certainly cannot yield 
them as much to the hand. If they will only 
look back, they will see this clearly exhibited in 
past years. In 124 and 1825 the consumption 
was supposed to be beyond the production; pri- 
ces consequently were very high; it was found to 
be a mistake ; the raw material had been rapidly 
manufactured, and the goods shipped off ; but 
they were not consumed, and many were reship- 
ped: back to England. When this occurred we 
did not give them time to recover from their loss- 
es, and the consequem derangement, but kept in- 
creasing the production and pressing the article 
upon them, which caused to follow a number of 
years-of low and declining prices, and to continue 
until they recovered from the blow of 1825, and 
found new markets for their goods. Such will 
probably be the case now unless we~ pursue a 
different course at this time. If we do, the re- 
covery must be more rapid, not only through the 
adoption of the course of holding, but from the 
fact that the present difficulties arise morefrom 
the state of the currencies and wild speculations, 
both there and here,than from any circumstance in 
the Cotton trade. To be sure the European stocks 
of Cotton have been increasing for the last two 
years, though not much in Americans, until the 
state of the currency checked the consumption. 

In fact the stock of American Cottons cannot 
be said’ to have increased even in the last two 
years; for while the stocks of American Cottons 
increased abroad, {hey became lees at home, clear- 
ly showing that the consumption of our Cottons 
was quite-equabh to the production. There is no 
stock of geode or yarns in the hands of the spin- 
ners, nor a superabundance in any country to be 
returned, as in 1825 and 1826; hence, as soon as 
the currency is regulated, and the shock produ- 
ced by wild speculation of all kinds passes off, 
the consumption wilt probably resume its wonted 
pace, and of Cotton will, in some degree, 
react. seems. 10. me to. be-the proper view, 
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and if so, all should combine and save to the 
country thousands, which the pressing of sales 
and exports at this time under such circutnstan+ 
ces, will be throwing away, or giving to. those’ 
who do not need it, and who like ourselves may 
be benefitted by the holding back. 1 should 
pose, that unless the Planters have taken large ads 
vances on their crops, it might be easily effected, 
since they must find 7a 12 quite repugnant to’ 
their ideas, when they objected to 14 a 17. Nowy. 
there is scarcely a market for cotton any where, 
and a sale is but a sacrifice. It is not more than 
probable, that the arrangements in New York and! 
Philadelphia for shipping specie, and emitting’ 
bonds payable in Europe, guarantees almost of 
further shipments of specie at distant days, with 
the cessation in the exports which is now taking 
place, at least, in the Atlantic States, and the state-’ 
ments which will go forward of the Planters hold- 
ing back the remainder of the crop, or a portion 
of it, may produce at Liverpoot in May, some 
little reaction in prices; much however, at 80. 
early a:period, will depend upon the Bank of? 
England and Parliament. And it.is to be fears 
ed that the west, in the midst of its trouble, be-’ 
fore she’ has reflected, may press off her crops,- 
which is abundant, at low prices. 

If the planters, now while the chain of commer- 
cial arrangements is broken ; while merchants at 
the North and in England refuse consignments 
where drafts are drawn against them, and when 
the English Agents and all those who have ship- 
ped Cotton, are fearing the return of their drafts 
with heavy damages, in addition to their losses 
upon the Cotton, will press the sale of their crops, 
but a moment’s reflection will show, and must con- 
vince them, how’ low prices must fall. 

A GEORGIAN: . 


MEETING OF TOBACCO PLANTERS. 


An adjourned meeting of the citizens of Prinee* 
George’s county, interested in the Tobacco trade 
of the United States, was held at the Court-house, 
in the town of Upper Marlborough, on Thursday,: 
May 4, 1837. 

The chairman having called the meeting to or- 
der, Tuomas F. Bowie, Esq., from the com- 
mittee heretofore appointed for that purpose, sub- 
mitted the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas, by a resolution of the last Congress, 
the President of the United States was authorized 
and directed to instruet the different diplomatic a- 
gents of this Government, in foreign countries, to 
negotiate upon the subject of a diminution of the’ 
duties -imposed on American Tobacco, and to pro- 
cure, if possible, the reduction of those duties, so 
as to place the-article of American Tobacco upon 
the same terms of*reciprocity and favor with the 
productions of foreign growth and foreign mere 
chandise in our own ports; and whereas, also; 
appropriations were made by Congress for 
sending of ministers to Austria and Prussia, and” 
other egents to different foreign ports, for the @ 


vowed purpose of representing the peculiar inter> ’ 


ests of the Planters of Tobacco in the U: ' 
states, and others engaged in the Tobacco trade; 
and whereas the Planters of Tobacco feel 

ularly concerned in the success of the 
reoommended.. by Congress for their benefit, 


therefore desire to see those measures casried out: 
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by the Executive, in the mode 
their 

able termination : 

1, Resolved, Thet the 
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.proceedi 
ted, they 









Co 
of that body, in-the event of its’being necessary, 
to effect any of the purposes of their missions. 

2. Resolved, That it would-be more ¢onducive 






United States, and it is therefore their earnest de- 





it 80. 
k of ™@ sire, that the appointinents of minister to Austria, 
fear- and the different agents, recommeeded by the a- 
, be~ J foresaid resolution of Congress, should be made 
rops,- fm from that portion of the United States where To- 
bacco is cultivated .as a staple crop; and that the 
mer (a President be respectfully reyuested to select (in 
is at } making his appointments to those offices).some 
rents fit persons, in all respects suitable to him, who are 
when | Citizens of ‘Tobacco-growing States, and therefore 
hip- J More immediately interested in the prosperity of 
rafts @ that class of our population, and more capable of 
»sges we Tepresenting their peculiar interests, and under- 
ops, jee standing their-peculiar wants. 
con- $. Resolved, That a committee of ten be ap- 
#@ pointed by the Chair, who shall (on behalf of this 
T. meeting, and of the Tobacco Planters of the Uni- 
ted States, having an interest in common with 
them) wait upon the President of the United 
3 States, on Monday, the 15th instant, and submit 
inee* Hm these resolutions to his consideration, with a re- 
rade fm quest that they may receive his favorable atten- 
use, fm tion, as expressive of the opinions and wishes of 
day,: jm the citizens of those portions-of the United States 
where ‘Tobacco is .cultivated, and who feel that 
yore Methey have more than an ordinary interest in 
om- (their adoption and success. 
sub- Which were unanimously adopted. And the 
z Chair appointed the following gentlemen the com- 
reas, j Miltee under the third resolution, viz: 
ized John B. Brooke, Wm. D. Bowie, 
ic 8 Thomas F. Bowie, Benjamin Ogle, 
5, to Charles Hill, Gov. Samuel Sprigg, 
the’ Col. David Craufurd, Alexander Keech, 
pro- Col. John Contee, Philemon Chew. 
|, 80 On motion of Mr. Witson, 





Resolved, That the Chairman and Secretaries 
be added to the committee above named. 

On motion of Tous. F. Bowie, Esq., 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting (in 
of the Tobacco Planters of the United 
States) are due to the last Congress of the United 
States, for the favorable action of that body in pro- 
moting the views and intereats of that large and 
espectable portion of our citizene, and for the 
ibe a which they favored the resolu- 

OF memorial of the convention of Tobacco 
which met in Washington during the late 

















in 
to ensure their speedy and favot- 


’ 
dorae yap the United 
States be respectfully requested, in the name of 
this meeting, a on behalf of the great body-of 
Planters of Tobacco in the United States, to ap- 
point, as soon as possible, and with as‘little delay 
ticable, the different agents .and foreign 
yministers authorised by the said resolution and 
of Congress; and that, when appoin- 
required by him to proceed, with the 
greatest possible expedition, to the -discharge of 
the various duties to be assigned them, in order 
that information of the resuit of their efforte may 
be received before or during the next session of 
and in time to obtain the legislative aid 


to the interest of the Planters of Tobacco -in the 


tion of Tobacco Planters which convened in 
Washin 


sion of Congress, in pursuance.of the authority 
vested in him by said convention. 
On motion of Col. Craururp, 
Resolved, That these proceedings be signed by 
the officers of this meeting, and published in the 
National Intelligencer, Globe, and Marlborough 


Gazette. 
ROBERT W. BOWIE, Chairman. 


H. C. Scorr 2 
8. L. Brooxe, Secretaries. 


ON PLOUGHING. 
There seems to exist quite a diversity of opin- 
iomin regard to the proper depth that land should 
be ploughed. Many, and in our opinion, too ma- 
ny, advocate shallow ploughing. “Wha(’s the 
use,” say they, of ploughing up the sand and bu- 
rying up the manure and the soil out of the reach 
ofthe plant? “Let us reason together.” What's 
the use of ploughing at all? Is it not that we 
may pulverize the soil and bring it to such a state 
that the little roots and fibres of the plant may 
shoot out.and gather up whatever they can find to 
nourish it? Is it not to incorporate the manure 
with the soil, and make it of a uniform consisten- 
cy as it regards quality, &c. 
Now the deeper you make the soil the deeper 
will the roots plunge, the more nourishment will 
they be likely to find, and the less liable will they 
be to injuries from drought. Plough deep; don’t 
fear burying the manure so deep that the roots 
will not find it—they will go as deep as -you can 
by any plough ever yet made. It is possible you 
may not realize so good a crop the first year by 
burying the manure deeply ; you will not lose it; 
the next year you will have deeper soil—and in 
a short time, your land will of course be with 
double depth of soil. What makes the intervales 
and bottom lands so much better than most up- 
lands? Is it not depth of soil? Aye, but nature 
made that. Take nature’s advice and make yours 
so. If nature had made a plough of the elements 
and buried her vegetable matter deep, and made a 
soil ten-fold more valuable for it, follow her ex- 
ample. She did not do itall at once, neither need 
you if'you are not able. If you think you have 
not manure sufficient to make such a soil the first 
year, or must have the benefit immediately, act 
accordingly, but begin immediately. If you can 
plough but four inches this year, plough six the 
next, and increase annually till you get the soil 
deeper than you can get the point of the plough. 
—We may appear somewhat dogmatized in our 
advice, but that 4s of small consequence provided" 
we can dogmatize some into practice, who are 
now utterly opposed to it. What runs a farm out, 
as it is called? Is it not shoal ploughing, a 
scratch over the soil, as if you were afraid of get- 
ting out of the reach of the sun and air? We 
may verily believe this is the principal cause. 
The remedy must be the reverse course of man- 





. Résolved, That ‘the President off the edivie- 


non the last Monday of January last 
be, and he is hereby requested to call together the 
said convention, to meet again at the same place, 
some time during the first week of the next ses- 









-< “SGRICULTURE. “°° 
It is very evident that for a few yeors past thie. 
Agioslions of America has been rising in the scale, 
of human employments ;. its rewards have. been. 
greater than were ever realised before. We do 
not mean that a given quantity of ‘farmer’s pro- 
-duce has sold for more dollars than it ever com- 
manded before, but that with a given amount of - 
labor the farmer is enabled to produce a greater a- 
mount of wealth, to command a greater amount of 
the substantial comforts and conveniences of life. 
A glance at the causes of this appreciation of a- 
gricultural industry, will convince us that it is 
destined to be permanent. ‘ 
There is no apprehension that our agriculture 
will ever degenerate, and fall back to the unskil- 


‘ 


‘| ful, inefficient labor of the half barbarous cultiva- 


tor with his wooden spade. 
As far as the prosperity of this leading occupa-" 
tion depends upon a skilful and judicious cultiva- 
‘tion of the earth, it is not only certain notto re- 
cede, but to advance. 
But the prosperity of the agriculturist is pro- 
moted not only by improvements in the processes 
of his own art, but by improvements in all other, 
arts. The products of agriculture, being articles 
of prime peeessity, have at all times nearly the — 
same intrinsic value. But their exchangeable va- 
lue varies very greatly.. Before the invention of 
the spinning jenny and the power loom, a bushel 
of wheat might have paid for two and a half yards 
of cotton cloth of a given quality ; whereas now 

a bushel of wheat will buy six or seven yards of a 
fabric of equal or better quality. So a great num- 
ber of other manufactures have-eontributed to in- 
crease the exchangeable value of agricultural pro- 
duce. And it is obvious that these advantages are 
as permanent as the applications of mechanical 
power that have given birth to them. The pres- 
ent improved processes in the manufacture of use- 
ful fabrics will never be abandoned unless still 
better are discovered. 

It is the growth of various manufactures in our 
own and other countries, and the improved means 
of transportation by which these manufactures are 
brought to our doors, that have chiefly contribut- 
ed to secure a better reward for agricultural in- 
dustry. ‘ 

Finally, agricultural industry was greatly eleva- 
ted when the plow was substituted for the spade, | 
Its condition was still further improved when the 
several kinds of labor were divided, and mechan- 
ical expertress acquired in the various arts. It ad- 
vanced still farther, (and of this last amelioration 
we have by no means reached the utmost extent,) 
when labor-saving machinery was generally in- 
troduced in the manufacturing arts—Detroit 
Journal. : 


Wheat Fly.—It is said that one bushel of un- 
slacked lime, ground fine like Plaster of Paris, to 
the acre, and sowed in the spring, just as the 
wheat begins to grow will oo fly. 


The Worcester Palladium says it is cheaper te 
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- -yepere fatten hogs with oats, if they ere ent when just 
% Sales of Flour a{ Cincinnati, May @, were made | "iP® ## two.erops may be procured, and theyane 
at $5. as goodas corn. © aie 
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A JENNET FOR SALE. 
THE eubscriber has for sale 2 JENNET of 


ss haapeeethe 


lt be given in her. Anplientions 
wring, mest be pest eld to ED peaROBERTS, 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
BALTIMORE PROVISION 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. | 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, b 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, 
Baltimore and North streets. 


U. 8. Bank, eS 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do 
Other Branches, . eeve**eeGO 
MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,. eee «par 
Hagerstown,..- @eeeeeeeee a 
Frederick, abdecéodoceesedel 
Westminster, epececncdnesO® 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, de 
Do. payable at Easton,... 2 
Salisbury,.-..- 2 per ct. dis. 
Cumbe 
Milli poseoccccescccecGO 
DISTRICT. 
Washington, 
Georgetown, Banks, Ip.c. 
Alexandria, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,.++++++++++-+la 
Chambersburg,.-.+++++.05 3 
Get sburg coccccccceseeeGO 
Pitts UTZ, screcerecsess 34 
Vork,...e00 Poccececceeeah 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 4 
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VIRGINIA. 
Bank of Virginia,...... 


Lynchburg,......... 
Danville, toe secsace 
Bank of the Valley, .. 
Branch at Romney,. .. 
- Charlestown, . 
Do. Leesburg,...... 
Wheeling Banks, .... 


New Jersey Banks gen. 
New York City,....... 
New York State,.... 
Massachusetts,.......3a3 
Connecticut,....... 
New Hampshire, .... 
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A FARM FOR SALE. 


THE subecriber has for sale a farm situate in Prince 
George’s County, Md. It contains 150 acres of good land, 
one-third of which is 7 heavily timbered. A large 

roportion of the cleared land is in meadow, well set in 
imothy, the balance is all inclover, with the exception 
of 10 acres seeded in oats, clover and timothy. The en- 
closures are good. The improvements, a small dwel- 
ling, an excellent NEw Barn. The soil is adapted to the 
rap of all kinds of grass and grain, and is as suscepti- 
le of permanent improvement as any land in the coun- 
ty. It is remarkably healthy and hardsomely situated. 
hould the person desirous of purchasing, wish more 
land, the owner would have no objection to increase the 
wantity of wood or cleared land. The Baltimore and 
ashington rail roac passes through the farm, it being 
situate within wd a = of the depot at aaa ; thus 
offering great facilities of transportation, the choice 
of two markets, advantages not often enjoyed. A crep- 
17 of 1 and 2 will be given on two-thisds the a- 
mount of money ; CAsH will be required for_the 
other third; but should an eligible purchaser be obtained, 
the terms would be made to suit his convenience, as one 
— of the owner, who has an estate adjoining, 
to secure an enterprising agricultural neigbbor. 
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| wean! || 


Samuel Win- 
0. 94, corner of 


Farmers Bank of Virgin.4a4}4 
do 
Branch at Fredericksburg .do 
Petorsburg,.-+++.2.+0+ . «edo 
Norfolk,. Poccccesee®*eeeedO 
Winchester,. eee eeese 2a 
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do 
2 
4 | price which any gentleman disposed to purchase would 


Ohio Banks, generally 6a7 


we, inging at thi 
time: these are by Col. Powell’s Gepreven Dadian ball 
Monk, out of capital Pennsylvania cows, and warranted 
to give from 16 to 20 quarts of milk ae 


ete ake eOWARD. p ROBERTS, 
Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN FARMER, 


COMPLETE sets of this excellent periodical, ec 
ing of 15 volumes each, 
a ROBERTS’ Se ees a work of 

al utility, comprising all the information necessary te 

soos in the eulture of the Mulberry and growth 
The above works are offered for sale, at the office 

the FARMER and GARDENER, North-east corner of 

Baltimore‘and Charles-streets, Baltimore, Md. 

April 18, 1837. 


. LIME-SPREADER. 
J. 8. EASTMAN, Prartr-srreer, 
Has now finished several of the above machines. 
price is fixed as follows : 
For the machine complete, $190 
Do. exclusive of the wheels, shafts and axle, 60 
Ne fe the machinery toa common cart 45 
For the machinery alone 49 
Including the patent fee in each case. fe28 3% 
A JACK FOR SALE. 
THE subscriber is authorized to sel] a JACK, ats 











consider moderate. He is 14 hands and half inch, and 
proved himself a sure foe! getter ; his offspring bei 
markable for their fine appearance, robust constitu 
and size. He was imported by Commodore Elliot, from 
Brazil, and is now den 14 years of age. 

All applications for him must be post paid, addressed 
to EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 
Ap. 18. Baltimore, Mé 


PATENT HORSE SHOES, 
Made of best refined Iron, and every shoe warranted— 
Ary failing to render the most perfect satisfaction will 
received back, and the money paid for the same refuné 
ed. Aconstant supply forsale by 
THOMAS JANVIER, Agent, 
87 Smith’s wharl. 
P. 8. Henry Burden of Troy, N Y. has obtained letter 
patent from the government of France, granting his 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing horse shoes by 
his newly invented machines. nov 3m 


GARDEN SEED. 


THE subscriber has just received his general sup 
of fiesh Garden Seeds from the Messrs. Landreth 
Philadelphia—those for retailing bearing their label api 
warranted. The Messrs. Landreths grow the most 
the seeds they vend, and theirs is the oldest and 

the most extensive establishment in this country, 
their seeds have no rival as to quality. Orders fro 
country dealers will be supplied at short notice. Cate 


logues furnished gratis. 
JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
Feb. 14 
— 


4t. 














- erst cafe OF ber NUMBER. 
‘anuring corn—beets and parsnips—ruta baga 
ufacture of beet sugar in France— Editor's corre 
ence—notice of Dr. Humphrey’s letter on British 
ture—the growing crops—culture of potatoes in Pras 
—the pressure in the money market, and susp : 
specie payments—on the man t of slaves- 
tant invention—prices in 1817—injury of peach 
Dr. Humpbrey on British a ture—on the 
— of a farm—a word fr Do colean Bnoies 
of tobacco planters—on ploughing— V 
+ erence destroy the 
oats—advertisements—prices 
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